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CHRISTIANITY VERSUS SOCIALISM. 

BY THE EEV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., EDITOR OF "THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION." 



" Socialism means, or wishes to mean, cooperation and com- 
munity of interests, sympathy, the giving to the hands not so 
large a share as to the brains, but a larger share than hitherto in 
the wealth they must combine to produce, — means, in short, the 
practical application of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret 
of an orderly and benign reconstruction." So says James Eussell 
Lowell, in his essay on "Democracy" (page 40). This is what 
Christianity also means, or wishes to mean. How, then, do they 
differ from each other ? This is the question to which I propose 
in this paper to give a partial answer. My aim is not to compare 
the Socialism of the Reds, with all its crude theories and some- 
times revolutionary and even riotous spirit, with the Christianity 
of ecclesiasticism, with all its ceremonialism and scholastic ten- 
dencies. The one is as foreign to the intelligent Socialism of 
modern thinkers as the other to the simplicity of the method and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. My aim is to take what is best and purest 
in Socialism with what is best and purest in Christianity, and com- 
pare them. And, in doing this, I make no secret of my aim, 
which is to justify, after a well-considered comparison of the two, 
the methods of the Christian Church and the Christian minis- 
try, and their refusal to abandon these methods for the philoso- 
phy and the methods of modern Christless Socialism. 

Let me frankly concede, at the outset, that the contrast here 
suggested is, perhaps, unduly heightened by the antithesis. Chris- 
tianity and Socialism shade off into each other ; and if, on the one 
hand, modern Socialism is largely pervaded by Christianity, it is 
also true that modern Christianity is, in its practical workings, 
rightly adapted to and modified by the socialistic needs and move- 
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ments of the age. Leaving this general statement to qualify what 
follows, I endeavor, without repeating this qualification in each 
paragraph, to put the methods of a Christless and of a Christian 
Socialism — or, in more popular phrase, the methods of Christianity 
and Socialism — in contrast, for the purpose of at once interpreting, 
and defending from attack and unintelligent criticism, the meth- 
ods of Christianity in dealing with Socialistic problems. 

I. In the first place, then, all varied forms of social philan- 
thropy proceed on the assumption that the thing essential to be 
done is to modify the social organism. They proceed on the as- 
sumption that, if the social organism can be made right, the con- 
dition of mankind will be made right. There are as many differ- 
ent sects in what we call socialistic philanthropy as there are in 
the Christian Church, or, if not as many, they are, at least, as 
antagonistic. One social reformer tells us that we must abolish 
the tariff, and then prices will be lowered and wealth will be dis- 
tributed ; another tells us that we must raise the tariff, and then 
wages will be raised and wealth will be distributed. One social 
reformer tells us we must levy all taxes on the land and take 
them off everything else ; another tells us we must take them off 
the land and levy them on incomes. One social reformer tells 
us we must increase the power and extend the functions of gov- 
ernment ; another, that government is a failure, or, at best, a 
necessary evil, and that we must reduce its powers or abolish it 
altogether. But the high-tariff man and the Free-Trader, the 
land-tax and the income-tax advocate, the State Socialist and the 
Anarchist, widely as they differ, all agree in this one fundamental 
doctrine — that if we can only make the social organism right, 
humanity will be well taken care of. 

They strike at the vice in the organism; demand reform in 
the organism; seek changes that can be wrought by legislation in 
the organism. Jssus Christ proceeded on a directly opposite 
assumption. He made almost no attempt to change social order 
or the social organism. The system of taxation that prevailed 
in the Roman Empire was abominably unjust. Christ said never 
a word about taxation. Labor was not only underpaid and ill- 
paid, but, for the most part, worked with its hands in manacles; 
but Christ said never a word about slavery. If drinking and 
drunkenness were not as bad in their forms then as they are now, 
by reason of the modern use of distilled liquors, then compara- 
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tively unknown, drinking habits and animalism, in all its forms, 
were worse in Greece than they have ever been in America; but 
Christ never levelled his shafts against the man that sold liquor, 
or against the liquor trade, or against the making of wine. Phari- 
seeism was a phase of a great hierarchial system. Christ did not 
strike at the hierarchy and the system; he struck at the Pharisee, 
not at the ism. He struck at the injustice, not at the form 
which the injustice took on at a particular era, in a particular 
country, under particular circumstances. He sought to change, 
not methods, but men. He struck, not at the outward clothing 
of the wrong, but at the wrong itself. Accordingly, he said 
almost nothing about social evils and a great deal about individual 
sins. In strictness of speech, a nation does not sin. The indi- 
viduals that make up the nation are the sinners. Sins are indi- 
vidual, and Christ proceeded on the assumption that, if we can 
get rid of sin in the individual, we shall get rid of evil in the 
state; but if we leave the sin in the individual, all social reform 
will result only in a change in the form of social evil. 

Christ indicated in this respect the method which the Christian 
Church has, with more or less deviation, followed ever since. 
The Christian Church is not, and does not undertake to be, a 
social-reform organization ; nor is the Christian minister a social 
reformer. Father McG-lynn leaves the Eoman Catholic Church, 
and Hugh 0. Pentecost leaves the Congregational Church, and 
they go out into the halls and say, Follow us. But we do not, 
and do not intend to, follow them. We decline to turn aside from 
our work to debate the question whether the land tax or income 
tax, free trade or revenue reform, State Socialism or laissez-faire, 
are right or wrong, beneficent or maleficent. Our business is 
different. Our business is to make men, and trust that out of 
right manhood will grow right systems. 

This radical difference is best seen in a glance at the proposals 
of the radical Socialist. He believes in manufacture, not in 
growth, of men. He would rub off from the slate all the experi- 
ence of past history; then take the slate and write a new scheme 
for the industry of the future. A man who cannot organize his 
own household, who cannot live in peace with his own wife, who 
cannot manage his own children, who cannot earn money enough 
to keep his toes from peeping through his shoes or his elbows 
through his coat-sleeves, is ready to tell us how we are to organize 
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the industry of the world. But it is our Christian belief that 
social organisms are not to be manufactured. One cannot take a 
bit of timber here and a bit of iron there and make a new shelter 
for humanity. Social organism is a growth; and the funda- 
mental condition of growth is personal manhood, out of which 
growth may come. It is not possible to make a solid ship out of 
rotten timber. It is the business of the forest, not to make masts 
and keels and knees and ships, but to make trees; when the trees 
are made, then men will take them and make of them masts and 
keels and knees and ships. It is not the work of the mountain to 
turn the busy machinery. It is the work of the mountain to fur- 
nish the springs and streams that gather together into a river which 
will drive the machinery. It is the work of the Christian Church 
to make the trees out of which the social ship shall be con- 
structed, to keep full in men's hearts the spiritual and moral life 
which shall drive aright all industries, all political and social or- 
ganisms of the world's industry. The work of the Christian 
Church is, the work of Christ was, primarily individual ; only 
secondarily social and organic. Christ's method was based on the 
assumption that, if individuals were made right, society would rec- 
tify itself ; and that is the method which he has bequeathed to 
the Christian Church and the Christian ministry. It is not for 
the church to tell what justice demands in taxation, but to de- 
velop such a spirit of justice in the hearts of men that they will 
work out that which is just in government. It is not the voca- 
tion of the minister to tell the capitalist what he must do in the 
organization of his labor, nor to tell the laborer what he must do 
in his treatment of the capitalist. It is the business of the 
Christian Church and the Christian ministry to inspire such sen- 
timents of humanity and good-will in the hearts of the children 
of men, such faith in the Golden Rule and the brotherhood of 
humanity, that the capitalist and the laborer will find it easy to 
shake hands with each other and go on their way rejoicing. 

This is not because Christ was indifferent to social evils; not 
because the church is indifferent to social evils, or a defender of 
the social order. From the days of Paul down to the present 
time, the true apostles and followers of Christ have been men that 
were turning the world upside down; and they will go on turning 
the world upside down until it gets right side up. But the pro- 
cess of revolution is one that must be wrought in the hearts of in- 
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dividual men. There is no short cut to the millennium by a man- 
ufactured social order. 

II. In the second place, modern social philanthropy pro- 
ceeds, primarily, in its work of reform by endeavoring to rectify 
man's environment. It does not work primarily upon the indi- 
vidual, but upon society ; nor upon his character, but upon his 
circumstances. It acts upon the philosophy that man is made by 
his environment ; that his surroundings are the creator, and 
he is the creature. Accordingly it demands clean streets, better 
food, good sewerage, improved lighting, improved tenements, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

Now, this was not Christ's method. Christ dealt with men, 
not with circumstances. Pauperism was far more common in the 
first century than it is to-day ; but Christ said nothing about 
pauperism. He did not even suggest its abolition. There was 
immeasurably less regard paid to sanitary conditions in the first 
century than there is to-day. Christ did not attempt to teach 
men sanitary and hygienic reforms. This was not wholly because 
sanitary science was unknown ; for he had less to say about it 
than had Moses, fourteen centuries before. Modern social phil- 
anthropy proceeds on the assumption that, if you can make the 
environment right, the environment will make the men. Christ 
proceeded on the assumption that, if you can make men right, the 
men will make the environment. Social reformers wish us to 
abandon our spiritual work, in churches, Sabbath-schools, and 
missions ; they propose to us to lay aside the Bible, substitute a 
primer on hygiene, stop preaching, and go out and clean the 
streets; stop talking about morals and religion, and give men 
decent homes and good sewerage ; get rid of sewage-gas first and 
sin afterwards. 

That, certainly, has not been the way of the Christian Church 
in the past, and will not be its way in the future. "We do not 
disesteem sanitary reform, but our way to sanitary reform is, 
primarily and chiefly, by the reform of character. Circumstances 
do not make men: men make circumstances. Even the oyster 
makes his own shell. Changing one's circumstances does not 
change his character. The lie of the lady in silk or the gentle- 
man in broadcloth, spoken with a smile, while standing on the 
Wilton carpet, is as base a lie as the lie of the man in rags, with 
a grin on his face, while standing on the sanded floor. The in- 
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diligence which eats with a golden spoon is no whit better 
than the indulgence which eats with a wooden spoon. The 
pig is a pig still, whether it roots in the garden or wallows in 
the sty. It is not environment that makes men : men make 
environment. The same ocean washes Ireland and England ; the 
same sun smiles on them both ; the same beneficent fogs and 
rains fall on their greenswards ; and the same kind of green 
grass springs up for them, making verdure in the one island as in 
the other. Why is Ireland Ireland, and England England ? 
Because one is inhabited by the Celt, and the other by the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and, I may add, because one lives under the stimulating 
power of a Protestant faith, and the other under the dwarfing and 
deadening power of a Roman Catholic ritualism. It is not the 
business of ministers and churches to make clean streets or im- 
proved tenements. It is their business, if they speak to land- 
lords, to speak such sentiments of justice and truth that no man 
that rents a house shall leave the miserable tenement without air, 
without water, without sunlight. It is their business, if they 
preach to the poor, to preach such a gospel of cleanliness and 
order and decency that no man in his poverty will consent to live 
without these three things — fresh air, fresh water, God's sunlight. 

III. In the third place, modern social philanthropy proceeds 
on the assumption that, in social reform, we are to begin with 
the lowest factor in man and work up to the higher. First, it 
says, deal with the body, then with the intellect, then with the 
ethical nature, and finally, if there is time and force left, with the 
spiritual condition of things. Give good food, good clothing, 
good external conditions. Build not a church, but a Palace of 
Delight. Following after these, give education, give schools and 
languages; let the intellect be developed. Then organize socie- 
ties for ethical culture. Teach the second table of the law: Thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery. 
As for God and immortality and Christ and theology, we will talk 
about that when we get to it. 

Now, that was not Christ's method. He did not begin with 
the bottom of man and work up to the top. He began at the 
top of man and worked down towards the bottom. * He did not 

* This was also the method of Socrates : *' All good and evil, whether in the 
body or in human nature, originate in the soul and overflow from thence, as from 
the head into the eyes. And, therefore, if the head and body are to be well, you 
must begin by curing the soul: that is the first thing."— Charmides. 
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attempt to lift men up by a leverage applied from below : he at. 
tempted to lift men up by a hand reached down from above. Did 
he not feed five thousand in the wilderness ? Yes ! — after he had 
preached all day ; but he preached first and fed afterwards. These 
four things are, in Socialism, placed in this order : First, what 
makes for the welfare of man's body ; second, of his intellect; third, 
of his ethical nature ; lastly, of his spiritual nature. But in 
Christ's order, spirit comes first, morality second, the intellect 
third, body last of all. Christ assumed, Christianity assumes, 
that in every man, behind the shell, it may be, of rags and filthi- 
ness, behind the more impenetrable shell of luxurious and selfish 
wealth, — in every man, somewhere, there is a sentiment of rever- 
ence, of love, of divine manhood ; and it is the work of the 
Christian Church and of the Christian ministry, as throughout all 
ages it is the work of God himself, to brood the soul until he has 
kindled into life this spiritual nature. When that spiritual nature 
has been kindled into life, it will develop an ethical life, it will 
demand an intellectual education, it will build up for itself the 
conditions of physical well-being. 

To sum up in a sentence, then, this antithesis between the 
method of Socialism and the method of Christianity : the church 
has often, like the priest and the Levite in the parable, passed by 
on the other side, and left wounded humanity to the care of the 
heretic, while it hurried on to the temple service at Jerusalem. 
For that disregard of humanity in a pretended consecration to 
God, I have no words but of indignation and contempt. But in 
our care of humanity we adhere, not blindly or superstitiously, 
but deliberately and with due consideration, to the principles and 
methods of Jesus Christ. We rejoice in legal, social, sanitary re- 
form, and give Godspeed to all such reformers ; but, in our work 
as churches and ministers, we propose to work for the rebuilding 
of men rather than for the reforming of social organizations ; for 
the change of character rather than of environment ; and by ap- 
peals to men in the order of moral supremacy, appealing first to 
the dominant sentiments of reverence, hope, faith, and love ; sec- 
ond, to the intellectual and social considerations of prudence and 
present well-being ; last of all, to the mere physical and animal 
nature and its needs. 

Lyman Abbott. 



